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A Statement of Policy on 
Topics Relating to Reds 


To What Extent Are Such Questions Proper Subjects 
Of Pro-and-Con Discussion and Debate? 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, recently said: ‘’As 
citizens we should know how 
to understand and interpret 
the [communist] line—realiz- 
ing that it is a hypocritical 
and deceitful technique to 
hoodwink and beguile us.” 


N the present period of world 
crisis—of desperate struggle be- 
tween different governmental sys- 
tems—we set forth this paper’s 
position on (1) communism in gen- 
eral, (2) the extent to which Ameri- 
cans ought to study and discuss 
communism, and (3) debating of 
U.S. policy toward Red nations. 

Our statement is intended (1) to 
make clear—beyond any doubt— 
where we stand, and (2) to help 
readers shape their own attitudes. 

First of all: It is needless to 
say—but nevertheless we are going 
to say it—that we are unalterably 
against communism and other forms 
of tyranny. 

Red leaders have stifled opposi- 
tion in countries under their con- 
trol. (While Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev has not dealt so harshly with 
political opponents as Stalin did, he 
has relentlessly driven them from 
positions of authority.) 

Communists have violently seized 
and held power in lands such as 
Hungary and Tibet. They have com- 
mitted acts of aggression, openly 
disregarding international law. 

When we deal with most topics 
in this paper, impartiality is one of 
our basic rules. But we have never 
been impartial, and never will be, 
on the subject of democracy vs. 
communism. In order to-be able 
to answer the Reds’ arguments 
effectively we shall tell what they 
claim as the advantages of their 
system, but our writers will then 

















immediately reply in defense of 
democracy. So far as we are con- 
cerned, America’s free way of life 
is so clearly superior to communism 
that no room is left—on this sub- 
ject—for our usual type of pro-and- 
con debate. 

An all-important fact to remem- 
ber is this: Communists have never 
obtained control of any national 
government through free elections. 
Moreover, in areas where the Reds 
have seized power by force, great 
numbers of people risk their lives 
to flee. The prison wall across 
Berlin, built to prevent East Ger- 
mans from escaping, symbolizes 
communism’s complete failure to 
win support among the men and 
women who live under it. 

Know your enemy! We don’t 
think that patriotic Americans can 
fight communism properly unless 
they understand what it is and what 
it represents: The people of this 
country and of other free nations 
need to be well informed as to the 
beliefs and objectives of Red leaders. 

Doctors must study the nature of 
a disease in order to combat it. 
Likewise, it is only through analysis 
and examination that we can expose 
the falsehood of a communist argu- 
ment, or show how. seriously our 
way of life is threatened by the 
actions of Red governments. 

It is for such reasons that this 
paper has been publishing a series 
of articles about communism—dis- 
cussing its history and character- 
istics, citing the claims that Red 
spokesmen make concerning their 
system, and showing how these 
claims can be refuted by the sup- 
porters of democracy. Anyone can 
become a more useful citizen of our 
republic by informing himself on 
these topics. 

Several years ago, a U. S. govern- 

(Concluded on page 2) 











DRAWINGS FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THESE 2 DRAWINGS symbolize the big difference between dictatorial 
controls under communism and freedom in democracy 
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BOYS in Panama carrying box of bananas, which are a major export product 
there, elsewhere in Central America, in Mexico, Ecuador, and Brazil 


Alliance for Progress 


A Plan to Help Latin America 


Last March, President John 
Kennedy announced the Alli- 
ance for Progress, a Latin- 
American development pro- 
gram in which the United 
States will play a major role. 


@ In Panama City, capital of 
Panama, 3,000 low-cost homes are 
expected to be built during the 
next 2 years with money loaned by 
the U. S. government. An inter- 
esting feature of the program is 
that families seeking homes in the 
project can perform part of the 
construction to help pay costs. 

@ Small-scale farmers in the Cen- 
tral American country of El Sal- 
vador are now receiving loans made 
available by the United States at 
low interest rates to enable them 
to raise livestock and to develop 
crops other than coffee, of which 
there is an oversupply. 

These 2 items are specific ex- 
amples of undertakings already be- 
ing carried out under the Alliance 
for Progress. Over the next 10 
years, many other projects are ex- 
pected to get under way in a pro- 
gram that may change the face of 
Latin America. 


Underdeveloped region. Cer- 
tainly many changes are needed in 
this huge region that begins at the 
U. S. southern boundary and con- 
tinues to Cape Horn at the lower 
tip of South America. 

This vast area of 20 republics 
and some 200,000,000 people is 
plagued by deep-seated weaknesses. 
In every country is a small group 
of wealthy people—but the over- 
whelming majority are poor, barely 
able to scratch out a living. 

Dr. Howard Rusk, medical writer 
for The New York Times, has 
pointed out the vicious cycle found 
in Latin America. “Low produc- 
tion leads to inadequate income 
resulting in deficient diet, inade- 
quate education, and poor housing— 
which in turn lead to poor health 
and low productivity.” 

(For maps and other data on 
Latin America, see pages 4 and 5.) 

Rising unrest. Today—as never 
before—the Latin American masses 
are demanding a better way of life. 
Their governments are feeling in- 
creasing pressure to improve living 
conditions. 

Adding to the pressure are the 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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JUSTUS IN MINNEAPOLIS STAR 


THIS IS what President Kennedy undoubtedly had in mind when he said 
recently that we must resist “fanatics anu frenzy” in critical times 


A Statement of Policy on Reds 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ment commission made the follow- 
ing observations about young 
Americans who had been assailed 
with communist propaganda while 
held as war prisoners in Korea: 

“A large number ... did not 
know what the communist program 
was all about. Some were confused 
by it... . They were unprepared to 
give the [Reds] an argument. 

“Some of the prisoners—among 
them men who [finally accepted the 
enemy viewpoint|—had heard of 
communism only as a name. Many 
had never before heard of Karl 
Marx. And here was communism 
held up as the salvation of the world 
and Marx as mankind’s benefac- 

“A number of ex-prisoners .. . 
stated that a knowledge of commu- 
nism would have enabled them to 
expose its fallacies to their camp- 
mates.” 

The commission remarked that 
young Americans who had never 
learned 2 great deal either about 
communism or about the principles 
of democracy “had lost their battle 
before they ent®red the service.” 


What issues relating to commu- 
nism are legitimate topics of pro- 
and-con discussion? 


Americans who are wholly dedi- 
cated to the best interests of their 
country can and do disagree among 
themselves on how to handle many 
of the problems arising in the cur- 
rent East-West struggle. All are 
entitled to be heard. We who be- 
lieve in democracy feel that the 
courses of action which will pro- 
mote our national welfare and 
security can best be determined 
through free discussion and debate. 

Take, for example, the question 
of whether Red China should be 


granted UN representation. Ac- 
cording to polls of opinion, most 
Americans feel that it should not. 
In supporting this position, many 
people insist that Red China’s 
bosses are gangsters. These men, 
it is pointed out, gained power by 
force; they now enslave hundreds 
of millions of Chinese; and they 
refuse to meet the accepted stand- 
ards of conduct among nations. 

However, there are certain 
Americans who believe that Red 
China in the long run may be less 
of a threat to world peace and 
security if brought into the UN 
than if kept out. 

Members of the latter group may 
be completely mistaken in their 
view, but this does not mean that 
they should be accused of lacking 
patriotism. People can agree 
thoroughly in their disapproval of 
Red China, yet differ on how best 
to cope with that nation. 


The same principle applies to 
other issues involving the struggle 
between democracy and commu- 
nism. Patriotic Americans differ 
among themselves on ways of 
handling the German crisis, for ex- 
ample; also on whether the United 
States should continue helping 
Yugoslavia—which, though com- 
munist, has appeared determined 
to remain independent of Moscow. 

In each case, holders of one view- 
point may be right and holders of 
the other may be wrong, but this 
doesn’t mean that either group is 
disloyal. 

Any plan or proposal that might 
conceivably further America’s inter- 
ests—or those of world peace— 
should be carefully explored. , If 
it is unsound, let it be proved so in 
open discussion and debate. 

If Americans imitate the Reds 
by stifling free exchange of ideas, 
they may weaken themselves to the 
point of risking eventual defeat. 

Former President Eisenhower 
once said: “{Those] who act as if 
freedom’s defenses are to be found 
in suppression and suspicion and 
fear confess a doctrine that is alien 
to America.” 

People who speak, write, or argue 
about serious public issues have an 
obligation to keep a sense of bal- 
ance. They must be ready to resist 
pressure from extremists who cry 
“warmonger” upon hearing anyone 
suggest a comparatively tough atti- 
tude against the Reds. They must 
be equally ready to resist pressure 
from extremists on the other side, 
who exclaim “subversive” or “ap- 
peaser’’ when anyone suggests 
agreements which he thinks would 


help us get along peacefully with 


members of the Soviet bloc. 

President Kennedy, in speaking 
of U. S. relations with communist 
countries, has said: “Our policy 
must... blend whatever degrees of 
firmness and flexibility . . are 
necessary to protect our vital inter- 
ests—by peaceful means if possible, 
by resolute action if necessary... . 
If we can do our duty undeterred 
by fanatics or frenzy at home or 
abroad, then surely peace and free- 
dom can prevail. We shall be nei- 
ther Red nor dead, but alive and 
free and worthy of the traditions 
and responsibilities of the 
United States.” 

We hope this article, besides 
making our own position clear, 
will stimulate discussion among 
readers and will serve as a guide 
in their thinking. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to descriptions given below. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell a geographical 
area. 


, aoe Valley has the lowest 
area in the Western Hemisphere—it 
is about 280 feet below sea level. 

2. Capital of Ohio. 

Ry asi 

4. Grand _, a national park 


of the U. S., a well-known peak and 
mountain range. 


Sea in Antarctic. 


5. Point ____-___., northernmost 
point of the United States. 


6. Biggest Turkey city (nearly 2,- 
000,000 population). 


7. Island nation south of India. 
8. New , capital of India. 
9. Capital of Iran. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Greenland. VERTICAL: 
1. Geneva; 2. Bern; 3. Kiel; 4. Suez; 
5. Ankara; 6. Iceland; 7. Damascus; 
8. Bonn; 9. Aden. 


Histo-Geography 





Ancient Syria 


AVING broken away from mem- 
bership with Egypt in the 
United Arab Republic (see page 1 
article in October 9 issue of this 
paper), Syria is making a new ef- 
fort to live as an independent na- 
tion. 

The task will not be easy, for 
Syria—once powerful—is now weak 
and has known a great many con- 
querors since ancient times. Alex- 
ander the Great defeated the Syri- 
ans more than 2,000 years ago, the 
old Romans made Syria a province 
of their empire, and the Arabs 
came along more than a thousand 
years ago. 

In more modern times, Syria was 
under Turkish rule for 400 years 
until World War I. Then, the Syri- 
ans revolted. They wound up un- 





TURKEY 


SAUDI ARABIA 
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der French control, and didn’t be- 
come an independent republic un- 
til World War II ended. 

Throughout the centuries, Syria’s 
difficulties arose from the fact that 
she was part of the “land bridge” 
for traders going between Europe 
and Asia’s Far East. Because of 
its great value as a travel route, 
Syria was a frequent target of 
warriors. 


Widespread Poverty 


Today, Syria is a poor country. 
(Average yearly income per person 
there is only $158.) Most of the 
4,500,000 people are farmers and 
shepherds. Grains, cotton, fruit, 
tobacco, livestock, and textiles are 
the chief products of the country. 
There are few mineral resources. 

Despite its poverty, this little 
Middle East land (77,127 square 
miles, about the size of North Da- 
kota) is most colorful. Farmers 
may send their wheat to market by 
camels, or use donkeys and horses. 
These do well in narrow streets of 
the cities, far better than buses 
provided for public transportation. 


Variety of Dress 


On the streets, one may see 
white-robed Arabs, women in color- 
ful costumes of an older world, and 
other people dressed in the most 
modern clothing that comes from 
Paris, New York, Rome, or Lon- 
don. 

The capital, Damascus, has a 
population of 455,000, and is one 
of the world’s oldest cities with a 
history that goes back to Biblical 
times. 

The city is on a fertile plain at 
the foot of mountains and at the 
edge of desert land. In the desert, 
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irrigation makes it possible for 
orchards of apricots, figs, and al- 
monds to flourish. Visitors are 
impressed by the sharp contrast of 
the green orchards and the gleam- 
ing white towers of the city’s 
mosques (Moslem churches) that 
stand in the near background. 

Within Damascus proper are fac- 
tories where rich, red rugs are 
made in buildings that resemble 
the mosques. In the bazaars, one 
may buy silk brocades of many 
colors, or vases of copper and brass. 
There is a narrow Street Called 
Straight, which was used by the 
ancient Romans, and a house where 
St. Paul is said to have recovered 
his sight. 

There are, of course, modern 
buildings in Syria, but the way of 
life is for the most part little 
changed from what it was in past 
centuries. Wooden plows drawn by 
oxen are still used on many of the 
nation’s farms. 

Improvement in living conditions, 
more industry, and education to 
train the people in government are 
among the serious problems that 
Syria must set out to solve if her 
new independence is to be long- 
lasting and successful. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 


SPORTS 


BASKETBALL will be honored by a 4-cent 
stamp to be issued on November 6 at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. The stamp will mark 
the 71st anniversary of the game and the 
100th anniversary of the birth of its inventor, 
Dr. James Naismith. 

Two peach baskets and a ball made up the 
equipment for the first basketball game. Dr. 
Naismith, an instructor at what is now Spring- 
field College, had been asked to invent an 
indoor game which would provide healthful 
exercise and would also be fun. After some 
thought, he hung the peach baskets at oppo- 
site ends of a small gymnasium, and instructed 
the students to throw the ball into the baskets. 

At first, there were 7 players on a team, 
and for a while there were 9. Field goals, 
which now count 2 points, once counted 3. 
For a time, each team had a specialist who 
shot all the fouls for his team. 

Within a few years, metal hoops replaced 
the peach baskets of Dr. Naismith. Back- 
boards were first in- 
troduced to keep 
spectators who were 
sitting in balconies 
over the baskets from 
reaching out and in- 
terfering with the 
ball. 

Early backboards 
were of wire mesh. 
Later they were made 
<q of wood. Today many 
- are glass, so that 

Po. pert. Spectators sitting be- 
hind them can follow the play. 

But with all these changes, the basic rules 
of the game are largely unchanged from those 
which Dr. Naismith wrote out in 1891. 
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SOCCER players are cutting quite a swath on 
football fields this fall. Several are being 
used as field-goal and point-after-touchdown 
specialists in the gridiron game because of 
their kicking ability. 

One notable example is Pete Gogolak of 
Cornell University in Ithaca, New York. In 
his native country of Hungary, Pete grew up 
playing soccer, a game which develops kicking 
skills. He came to this country as a refugee 
following the Hungarian uprising in 1956. 

Unlike American placekickers, Gogolak ap- 
proaches the ball from an angle, and kicks it 
with his instep rather than with the toe of 
his shoe. 





HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS studying catalogs of various 
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colleges 


Planning Your Career 





Applying for College 


‘41 F you want to go to college, and 
if there are persuasive reasons 
why you should go, you’re going to 
get there.” So says Dr. Benjamin 
Fine, education writer for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 

So even though many colleges are 
crowded, don’t despair of getting a 
higher education if you are really 
serious about going to college. But 
remember, you will have to work 
hard and launch your campaign at 
once to achieve your goal, particu- 
larly if you hope to start college 
classes next fall. 

If you are a senior, you should 
apply to the college of your choice 
before the end of 1961. Of course, 
many schools accept applications for 
students until spring and a few even 
later than that. But the longer you 
wait, the less chance you have of 
getting into the institution you have 
your heart set on. 

As a first step in your campaign 
to get into college, see your guid- 
ance counselor or principal and talk 
to him about your aims. He can 
give you helpful advice on how to 
apply. 

Next, do some research of your 
own to find out about courses offered 
by various colleges, and what their 
admission requirements are. You 
can obtain this information from 
college catalogs, which may be avail- 
able at nearby community or school 
libraries. If you can’t get the cata- 
logs there, write to the colleges 
that interest you and ask for*their 
bulletins. 

A brief statement on admission 
requirements, plus a wealth of other 
information on costs, application 
deadlines, number of students en- 
rolled, and so on, are given in “Col- 
lege Bound.” The paperbound book, 
prepared by Samuel Brownstein, is 
published by Barron’s Educational 
Series, Inc., Great Neck, New York, 
and sells for $1.98. Perhaps your 
library or your guidance counselor 
has a copy that you can borrow. 

Entrance requirements vary con- 
siderably from one college to an- 


other. But you will meet the aca- 
demic requirements of nearly every 
college in the country if you take 
the following program while at- 
tending high school: 

English: 4 years. Latin or a 
modern foreign language: 2 years. 
Mathematics: (elementary algebra, 
intermediate algebra, plane geom- 
etry) 3 years. Science: chosen 
from among chemistry, physics, and 
biology, 2 years. History or social 
studies: 2 years. Elective subjects 
chosen from among foreign lan- 
guages, social studies, mathematics, 
or science, 2 years. 

Talk to your guidance counselor 
about the subjects you need for the 
vocation you have in mind and for 
the college of your choice. He can 
also tell you what aptitude and 
achievement tests, if any, may be 
required for college entrance. 

After you have matched your 
qualifications and aims with the 
requirements of colleges of your 
choice, prepare your applications. 
Find out the number of college appli- 
cations your high school will allow 
you to send out. Many public high 
schools set a limit of from 3 to 5 
such applications at one time per 
student. Your guidance counselor 
or principal can advise you along 
this line, and he can also help you 
fill out the necessary forms. 

Though rules vary from one col- 
lege to another, applications should 
generally include (1) personal data, 
including a list of school activities; 
(2) your school record; and (3) 
character and personal recommen- 
dations, plus opinions of your hon- 
esty, willingness to work, and re- 
lated matters prepared by teachers 
and school officials. 

Keep in mind that your chances 
of getting into college will depend 
largely upon your high school rec- 
ord—grades as well as participation 
in school and community affairs. So 
work hard for good grades and take 
an active part in extracurricular 
school and community projects. 

—By ANTON BERLE 


Communism 





Before the Revolt 


HEN Karl Marx was writing 

his criticisms of capitalism 
and his plans for a communist so- 
ciety in the 1800’s, he felt that the 
first Red revolt would take place 
in Germany. Why? Because Ger- 
many was then rapidly becoming 
an industrial country and had a 
growing number of low-paid factory 
workers. This “proletariat” class, 
Marx felt, would carry out his pre- 
diction by rising up against prop- 
erty owners and seizing power for 
itself. 

As we know, it was Russia, not 
Germany, that first became the vic- 
tim of communism. How did this 
come about? To help understand 
the answer to that question, we 
must take a brief look at Russian 
history. 

For many centuries, Russia was 
controlled by harsh czars. Peasants 
tilled the soil as serfs or virtual 
slaves, toiling for big landowners 
in return for the barest necessities 
of life. Even when the serfs were 
“freed” in 1861, many of them con- 
tinued to live under the domination 
of their old masters. 

Revolts' against the autocratic 
government broke out frequently. 
One major uprising occurred in 
1773 during the reign of Catherine 
the Great. It was ruthlessly put 
down by force. In 1825 another 
uprising, led by a group of educa- 
tors, took place. Its leaders were 
either hanged or sent to slave labor 
camps in Siberia. 

A peaceful demonstration was 
tried in 1905, led by a priest, Father 
Georgy Gapon. A giant procession 
of thousands of hungry workers 
marched to the 
palace of Czar 
Nicholas II to 
seek reforms 
and food. But 
panicky army 
troops fired on 
the crowd, and 
several hundred 
demonstrators 
lay dead. The 
event became 
known as “Bloody Sunday” in Rus- 
sian history. 

Nicholas, frightened by this lat- 
est show of discontent, did agree to 
a Duma (parliament) in which the 
people had some representation. 
The Duma was without real power, 
however, for it could only recom- 
mend—not enact—legislation. 

During this time, more and more 
Russians learned of the teachings 
of Karl Marx and his call for violent 
uprisings against the property-own- 
ing class. The harshness of Czarist 
rule, plus the failure to secure a 
better life, made Russia a fertile 
ground for the teachings of Marx. 

When World War I broke out, 
and Russia was fighting for her 
life against Germany, patriotism 
temporarily prevented further up- 
risings against the Czar. But as 
bungling and graft among officials 
brought widespread shortages of 
ammunition to front-line troops— 
and near-starvation to much of the 
country —anti-Czarist movements 
swept over the nation. Discontent 
became so strong in 1917 that 
Nicholas II was forced to resign. 
Later he was shot by the Reds. 

Next week we shall discuss events 
leading to the Red seizure of power 
in Russia. —By ANTON BERLE 





BROWN BROS 


Czar Nicholas II 
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LATIN AMERICA LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


AREA 


This continent covers almost 8,000,000 
square miles—one-fifth of the earth’s land 
surface. It is more than twice as large as the 
United States, and extends from the Rio Grande 
River to Cape Horn, a distance of some 6,000 


miles. 
POPULATION 

Close to 200,000,000 people live in Latin 
America, and the total is increasing rapidly. 
Many of the people are descendants of the 
early Spanish and Portuguese settlers. There 
are also Negroes, 20,000,000 native Indians, 
and Italians, English, Scotch, Irish, Poles, 
French, Scandinavians, Greeks, Germans, and 


Japanese. 
COUNTRIES 


There are 20 independent nat’ons—7 are in 
Middle America (this includes Mexico and Cen- 
tral America); 3 countries occupy islands in 
the West Indies; 10 are in South America. 


CITIES 


The cities are typical of others throughout 
the world—a mixture of modern, streamlined 
buildings and large slum areas. The 10 larg- 
est, with their populations (including suburbs 
in most cases), are: 


Buenos Aires 7,000,000 Lima 1,700,000 
Mexico City 4,966,662 Caracas 1,371,875 
Sao Paulo 3,850,000 Havana 1,249,000 
Rio de Janeiro 3,124,000 Bogota 1,200,000 
Santiago 1,763,000 Montevideo 1,000,000 


TERRAIN 


Extending through Middle America is a 
plateau that is from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above 
sea level. Towering over the plateau are 
volcanic mountains—some as high as 11,000 
feet. 

Mountains. The Andes extend along the 
west coast of South America for 4,500 miles. 
They are the world’s longest continuous moun- 
tain chain, with 20 peaks more than 20,000 
feet high. Mount Aconcagua in Argentina, 
22,834 feet, is the highest peak in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Eastern South America has highlands which 
range from 2,000 to more than 6,000 feet in 


Plains. They cover parts of Bolivia, Vene- 
zuela, Argentina, and Uruguay. The plains 
have tall grass and groves of trees. The Gran 
Chaco is a low plain that covers 200,000 square 
miles of Argentina, Paraguay, and Bolivia. 

Rivers. One of the greatest rivers in the 
world is the Amazon in north central South 
America. It drains an area equal to two-thirds 
of the United States. The Amazon and its 
branches are navigable for about 25,000 miles. 

The Plata River system between Argentina 
and Uruguay includes the Parana, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay Rivers. The Orinoco River ex- 
tends 1,800 miles in Venezuela. 

Rivers are an important means of transpor- 
tation in Latin America where there are few 
good roads. 


CLIMATE 


Middle America. It has a tropical climate 
—hot and damp. On the plateaus of Mexico 
and the mountains farther south, the tempera- 
ture is cooler. The Caribbean islands have a 
tropical climate, but the heat is relieved by 
northeast winds. 

South America. The world’s largest tropical 
rain forest is located across north central South 
America. This is an area where there are 
extremely heavy rains during certain seasons 
of the year and thick jungle-like growth. 

A humid, sub-tropical region extends across 
most of the plains of Argentina and Uruguay. 
Large sections of Chile and Peru are dry. 

In the higher regions of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Peru, and Ecuador, the climate is cooler. 
Temperatures drop very low in the high allti- 
tudes of the Andes. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Minerals. These are abundant in Latin 
America. Silver, lead, copper, oil, iron, tin, 
tungsten, and bauxite are mined. Unfortu- 
nately, there is very little coal. 

Forests. The region contains some of the 
world’s most valuable woods, such as ma- 
hogany, rosewood, teak, and ebony. Tannin 
comes from quebracho irees in Paraguay. Bra- 
zil and Colombia have rubber trees. Other 
forest products are yerbe mate (a tea), car- 
nauba wax, Brazil nuts, and chicle. 





height. In Brazil, the highlands fill about one- Water power. With its many rivers, lakes, 
fourth of the country. and waterfalls, Latin America has twice as 
Independent Nations 
SQUARE POPU- SQUARE POPU- 
COUNTRY MILES LATION CAPITAL COUNTRY MILES LATION CAPITAL 
Argentina..........006 1,084,359 2,956,000 Buenos Aires Guatemala............ 42,042 3,759,000 Guatemala City 
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ee ee 286,396 7,627,000 Santiago ae ee 760,373 34,626,000 0 City 
Colombia...........+ 439,500 14,132,000 Bogota Nicaragua ............ 57,100 1,471,000 Managua 
Costa Rica............ 19,695 1,171,000 San Jose BNE. wi sch eee 28,575 1,053,000 Panama City 
Cube. ...........00000 44,218 6,743,000 Havana ee 157,047 1,768,000 Asuncion 
Dominican Rep........ 18,700 3,014,000 Ciudad Trujillo Peru................. 514,059 10,857,000 Lima 
DOM ss sinciinnisesps 105,685 4,298,000 Quito ee, ES 72,172 2,700,000 +Montevideo 
El Salvador........... 8,260 2,612,008 San Salvador Venezuela............ 352,143 6,709,000 Caracas 
Major Dependent Areas 
British Guiana ........ 83,000 500,000 Georgetown West Indies Fed. (Br.)* 3,594 = 1,579,000 Port of Spain 
Surinam (Dutch) ...... 55,144 © 246,000 Paramaribo Bahamas (Br.)........ 4,404 =: 136,000 Nassau 
French Guiana........ 35,135 27,863 Cayenne Puerto Rico (U.S.)..... 3,435 2,403,000 San Juan 
British Honduras ...... 8,867 85,000 Belize Jamaica (Br.)......... 4,411 1,700,000 Kingston 
roup of islands which may become independent in May 1962 











much water power as does the United States. 
Only a fraction, though, has been harnessed. 


AGRICULTURE 


Latest figures show that approximately 60% 
of the people in Latin America are farmers. 

Middle America. Corn is the main food 
crop in Mexico, where sisal, coffee, and sugar 
are grown, too. Main crops in the other 
Middle American nations are coffee and ba- 
nanas. Panama, Honduras, Guatemala, and 
Costa Rica export half of the world’s bananas. 
Sugar is the main crop in Cuba and other 
Caribbean islands. 

South America. Brazil, Ecuador, and Vene- 
zuela are leading producers of cacao. Coffee 
grown in Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, and Venezuela makes up most 
of the world’s supply. 

Argentina and Uruguay are leading sheep 
raisers. Brazil has more cattle than any other 
Latin American nation. Cotton is grown in 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Peru. 

One-crop lands. Many Latin American na- 
tions rely heavily on one crop to earn money. 
For example, Guatemala, El Salvador, Colom- 
bia, Brazil, and Haiti depend to a large extent 
on coffee. People of Central America rely 
mainly on bananas for their livelihood. 


INDUSTRY 


Business and industrial development has 
been slow in lands south of the Rio Grande. 
During the last 10 years, however, factories 
have increased their output by more than half. 

Eight steel mills are at work in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and 
Venezuela. In many of the countries, the main 
industries are food processing, such as meat 
packing and flour milling. Other industrial 





products are beverages, textiles, clothing, 


chemicals, and drugs. 


Most mines and oil fields are owned either | 


by foreign companies or by a few wealthy 
Latin Americans. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


Great contrasts. 
extremes of wealth and poverty. A few families 
in every nation are rich, but most of the people 
are poor and undernourished. 

Education. Approximately half of the peo- 
ple in this area cannot read or write. The 
illiteracy rate ranges from a low of 13% in 
Argentina to 55% in Brazil and 89% in Haiti. 


This region is marked by | 


It is estimated that some 15,000,000 children | 


do not have access to schools. 

Health. The average length of life is esti- 
mated at 46 years. This compares to 70 in 
the United States. There are only 100,000 
doctors in these lands—fewer than half the 
number needed. 

Per capita income. 
per person is less than $300 a year. 
United States it is about $2,300. 

Miscellaneous. There are only 165,000 
miles of improved highways on the whole 
continent. This is less mileage than is to be 
found in the state of Texas. There are fewer 
than 2,000,000 automobiles—Florida exceeds 
this number. The total of 3,500,000 tele- 
phones in these 20 republics is surpassed by 
the state of Pennsylvania alone. 


The average income 
In the 
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- PROGRESS ALLIANCE Too many Latin Americans have the im- It is the responsibility of every thoughtful 

; : Ct pression that all of us in this country are rich, citizen to combat stories that cast false reflec- 

~ . To help Latin America raise its standard of selfish capitalists out to make money as fast tions of this nature. Misconceptions should be 
e living, the United States is preparing to give 4s we can without any consideration for other pointed out and protested against whenever 
0 large-scale aid in the form of grants and loans individuals or nations. they appear in print, on film, or by word of 
during the next 10 years. For a discussion of Neither of these impressions, of course, fits mouth. Everyone can work at the improve- 
r this whole program, see page 1 article. the majority of people either here or in the ment of hemisphere relations. 
- NEED TO UNDERSTAND nations to the south of us. Such wrong im- If we can look fairly and realistically at other 
re pressions are created in many ways—by the _ lands (just as we want them to look at us), we 
oe Too many U. S. citizens think of Latin Ameri- biased reporting of some newspapers and _ shall have taken a big forward step toward 
vib cans as sleepy characters wearing big som- magazines, by unrealistic motion pictures, and _ preparing the way for real international under- 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


MODERN BUILDINGS in Mexico City are a sign of forward steps being taken in Mexico and in certain other 
parts of Latin America. Improvements are, however, only small oases in contrast to great poverty for most of the area. 


Latin America 


(Concluded from page 1) 


efforts of the communists to in- 
crease their influence there. The 
wide-scale misery and poverty pro- 
vide the conditions on which com- 
munism thrives. Both the Soviet 
Union and Red China have been 
stepping up their propaganda in 
Latin America. 

The most urgent threat, however, 
is posed by Castro’s Cuba. That 
Caribbean island is being used by 
the Reds as a bridgehead for further 
penetration of the Americas. Castro 
is encouraging revolutions in other 
Latin American lands such as the 
one that took place in Cuba. 

Uruguay meeting. The threat 
of communism has given impetus to 
a U. S. aid program for Latin 
America. In August, representa- 
tives of the United States and the 
20 Latin American nations met at 
the swanky beach-resort city of 
Punta del Este, Uruguay. All 
countries except Cuba signed the 
basic document, or charter, of the 
Alliance for Progress. Cuba was 
told it would receive no funds so 
long as its government “remains 
under the control of a foreign 
power—namely the Soviet Union.” 

The Alliance for Progress charter 
states that “the United States will 
provide a major part of the mini- 
mum of 20 billion dollars . .. which 
Latin America will require over the 
next 10 years.” 

The U. S. government will prob- 
ably mies 3 11 or 12 billions, much 
of it in the form of long-term, low- 
interest loans. The remainder will 
be provided by private investors, 
international agencies, Western 
European nations, and Japan. 

The charter continues: “For their 
part, the countries of Latin America 
agree to devote a rapidly increasing 
share of their own 
economic 


resources to 
and social development, 
and to make the reforms necessary 
to assure that all share fully in 
the fruits... .” (More about the 
proposed reforms later.) 

Each of the Latin American na- 
tions has been drawing up a na- 


tional development program. A few 
projects have been approved and 
are under way, but most are still 
in the blueprint stage. 

Social goals. The Alliance for 
Progress will tackle the problem 
of raising living standards in a 
variety of ways. 

As we have already noted, a start 
is being made in providing low- 
cost housing for millions now living 
in shacks and huts. 

Six years of free, compulsory 
schooling for all children is another 
goal. (At present, many children 
never attend school at all.) It is 
also planned to teach 50,000,000 
illiterate adults to read and write. 

Still another aim is to stamp out 
malaria and smallpox, to cut in half 
the mortality rate for children un- 
der 5, to supply pure drinking water 
for added millions of people, and— 
in general—to increase average life 
expectancy from its present 46 years 
(as compared to 70 years in the 
United States). 

Economic aims. The Alliance for 
Progress aims to strengthen the 
economies of the Latin American 
lands and to stabilize prices. 

Many of those countries have 
long depended on 1 crop or product 
for their prosperity. For example, 
coffee is Brazil’s big export crop; 
3olivia depends on its sale of tin; 
Panama’s major dollar-earning crop 
is bananas. When the price of a 
major product falls, a nation’s 
economy is hard hit. 

Now, new attempts will be made 
to develop additional crops and 
products in each of these lands as 
a means of creating stability. More- 
over, U. S. officials have agreed to 
cooperate in international agree- 
ments aimed at keeping the prices 
of such products as coffee from 
shooting wildly up and down. 

The Alliance for Progress will 
also encourage the elimination of 
trade barriers in Latin America. 
Increased trade among these lands, 
it is felt, will lay the basis for 
greater prosperity. 

Trouble ahead? Some observers 
who thoroughly approve of the goals 
of the Alliance for Progress fear 
that the program will encounter 
many obstacles. 


For example, they fear that there 
will be trouble in achieving the re- 
forms that the Latin American 
lands are expected to carry out if 
they are to receive U. S. aid. 

One proposed reform pertains to 
ownership and use of farm land. 
Today millions of rural workers 
lack land of their own. Living in 
poverty, they are unable to acquire 
funds to purchase land and farm 
equipment. 

Planners of the Alliance for 
Progress want to make it possible 
for more rural people to acquire 
land. In some cases, this will in- 
volve having the governments buy 
land that is idle on large estates 
and sell it to landless persons who 
will be expected to work it and pay 
for it over a period of years. In 
other cases, governments will have 
to develop new farm areas in wil- 
derness regions. 

Ownership of land by small farm- 
ers will, it is felt, give them a 
greater stake in their country’s 
future, and check rising discontent. 
With the proper help, these farm- 
ers can—it is believed—greatly 
raise living standards. 

Also called for by the Alliance 
for Progress are reforms in the tax 
systems. Today, in many of these 
countries, people with large in- 
comes do not pay as much in taxes 
as do U. S. citizens with similar in- 
comes. To receive aid, the Latin 
American governments will be ex- 
pected to require as large taxes 
from their own citizens as the 
United States does from its people. 

In each country, the legislature 
which must carry out these reforms 
is composed to a large degree of 
landowners and well-to-Go people— 
the very groups who may consider 
themselves harmed through the re- 
form programs. 

Some American officials feel that 
this situation may cause delay in 
carrying out reforms. Others point 
out, though, that the benefits of the 
Alliance for Progress are so great 
that no government can afford to 
let a minority delay its participation 
in it. 

Trading problems. These may 
also present serious difficulties. 

For example, last month U. §S. 


officials indicated that the United 
States might sell 50,000 tons of tin 
from its stockpile in order to meet 
the current world tin shortage, and 
to bring down prices, which—our 
officials felt—were too high. 

The Bolivian government prompt- 
ly protested. Officials of that tin- 
producing country pointed out that 
Bolivia depends for its prosperity 
on its sales of that metal. They 
said that a drop in prices might 
wreck their economy. 

Congress adjourned without 
taking action on the proposed sale 
of tin, but the question may come 
up again early next year. It is a 
problem which may also arise con- 
cerning other Latin American lands 
and their products. As a big con- 
sumer of Latin America’s raw ma- 
terials, we do not want to pay 
unduly high prices for these items. 
On the other hand, the Latin 
American nations—as producers— 
want to receive as much as possible 
for their goods. 

A possible solution of the tin 
problem—and other clashes of this 
type that may arise—may lie in 
recognition by both the producing 
and consuming country that a mod- 
erate price midway between the ex- 
tremes is, in the long run, to the 
best interests of both. 

Views of Congress. The power 
of the U. S. Congress to supply or 
to withhold funds is likely to affect 
the Alliance for Progress in the 
years ahead. 

Some lawmakers oppose foreign 
aid in general, and assistance to 
Latin America is no exception. 
They feel that the tasks confronting 
our southern neighbors are so 
staggering that even 20 billion 
dollars will not markedly improve 
living conditions. They believe that 
the huge financial contribution we 
plan to make will be a grave drain 
on the U. S. economy. 

Other lawmakers feel differently. 
They declare that (1) as a well-to- 
do nation, we have a moral responsi- 
bility to help the less fortunate; 
(2) our aid can check the spread of 
communism in Latin America; (3) 
the program will create a large 
market for U. S. goods, and in the 
long run will repay us many times. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 


sor apan INTERNATIONAL PANORAMA 
THIS LAD on a ranch in Uruguay 
seems very fond of his pet 
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Story of the Week 


Happenings Here and Abroad 


Automation and Space 
Programs for TV Fans 


What effect does automation— 
the use of more and more machines 
to do work formerly done by human 
hands—have on the nation’s job- 
holders? This is one of the prob- 
lems of automation that will be 
discussed in “The Awesome Serv- 
ant,” to be shown on ABC-TV, 
Tuesday, October 31 at 10 p.m., 
EST. 

On November 24, at 9:00 p.m., 
EST, NBC will present the first of 
three 90-minute programs on new 
scientific activities. The November 
show will be a blow-by-blow account 
of how a manned space flight is 
made around the earth. 


Soviet Congress 
Set Off Fireworks 


Observers in the free nations are 
still studying the results of the 22nd 
Congress of the Communist Party 
in Moscow for clues on Russia’s 
future global plans. Meanwhile, 
some developments at the Red par- 
ley offer faint hope, at least, for less 
warlike policies by Moscow. 

Statements by Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, in his long speeches 
at the conference, stressed the fact 
that the Soviet Union cannot 
achieve its ambitious 20-year goal 
of a “better life’ for the Russian 
people if the world is plunged into 
war. 

In addition, there were further 
indications that the often talked- 
about “split” between Russia and 
Red China may be a real one. A 
top Chinese leader at the parley— 
Chou En-lai—walked away when 
other communist officials congratu- 
lated Mr. Khrushchev on one of his 
speeches to the Congress. Also, 
after the Soviet Premier criticized 
Albania for following communist 
beliefs different from those held in 
Moscow, Red China praised Albania. 

Both Red China and Albania (in- 
cidentally, the latter nation is the 
smallest, weakest, and most back- 
ward of the Soviet satellites) feel 
that Premier Khrushchev is too soft 
in his policies toward the West. 
They object because he has ex- 
tended the deadline for giving com- 
munist East Germany control of the 
access routes to and from Berlin. 
They also oppose his repeated state- 
ments that there must be peace and 
that communism and democracy can 
co-exist and compete with each 
other without engaging in war. 

Certain leaders in Russia feel the 
same way that Red China and Al- 
bania do on this issue. At the Soviet 
Congress, Khrushchev criticized 
these men severely, and he indicated 
that they would be “purged’— 
forced out of communist policy- 
making roles. The big question, as 
we go to press, is whether Khru- 
shchev or his opponents will win 
this power struggle. This may de- 
pend on which side has the support 
of most top army leaders. * 

A third development revealed by 
the parley, according to the colum- 
nist Walter Lippmann, is that Rus- 
sia isn’t as strong as she would like 
the world to believe she is. The news 


analyst feels the Soviets have been 
shown to be falling behind in the 
production of many goods, includ- 
ing food, factory machines, and 
even weapons. 


Should We Help Ghana 
With Volta Project? 


In recent months, President 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana has 
been crushing freedom at home by 
jailing his critics, and suppressing 
political opponents. “Abroad, he has 
become very friendly with Moscow. 

Meanwhile, President Nkrumah 
has asked the United States for 
$156,000,000 to help construct his 
ambitious Volta River hydroelectric 
project. He hopes to get additional 
funds for this undertaking from 
Britain and from the World Bank. 

The question now is: Should we 
provide Ghana with the funds 
needed for the Volta River project? 
Some Americans think we should 
not help a nation that sides with 
Russia against us and stifles free- 
dom at home. Others contend that 
if we don’t help the African land, 
Russia will—thereby gaining fur- 
ther influence over Ghana. 


Camel Driver Tells 
About His U. S. Trip 


Bashir Ahmad is now telling the 
people of his village in Pakistan 
about his visit to America. He is 
also driving a new truck, given to 
him by the Ford Motor Company 
while he was on his goodwill trip 
to America. Formerly, the Paki- 
stani used a camel and cart to haul 
straw, hay, and other items. 

Mr. Ahmad came to the United 
States as a guest of Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson. The Vice Presi- 
dent met the camel! driver last May 
while on a goodwill visit to Paki- 
stan, and asked him to “come and 





NEW bank building in Accra, Ghana’s 
capital, is shown above. The African 
land is seeking U. S. aid for river 
development and other projects, but 
may have difficulty in getting it be- 
cause of pro-Russian attitudes. 


see me sometime.” Mr. Ahmad ac- 
cepted the invitation, and his trip 
was paid for by private American 
contributions through the “People- 
to-People” friendship program. 


News from India and 
A Troubled Turkey 


India’s Prime Minister Jawahar- 
lal Nehru will make an official call 
on President Kennedy and visit the 
United States from November 5 
to 14. The Indian leader says he 
plans to spend as much time as 
possible with the President in a 
discussion of world problems dur- 
ing his stay here. 

Turkey may choose a new leader 
during its current General Assem- 
bly meetings which opened October 
29. Because no political party re- 
ceived a majority of votes in recent 
elections, the assembly may have a 
difficult time in choosing a Premier 
acceptable to the opposing groups in 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Clerk: What terms would you like? 

Customer: I’ll pay cash. 

Clerk: Cash! Good grief, I’ll have 
to get the president of the company 
to see how to handle this. 


* 


Women not only drive as well as 
men, but they can do it on either side 
of the road. 




















JOE E. BURESCH 
“I got a letter from our coach, too. 
He’s also my music teacher, and in 
the letter he begged me to drop out 
of the band.” 


Professor, explaining the flow of 
gold out of our country to his stu- 
dents: 

Take an American who sips Bra- 
zilian coffee from an English cup while 
sitting on Danish furniture after com- 
ing home in a German car and then 
goes to an Italian movie. That eve- 
ning he writes his congressman with 
a Japanese ballpoint pen demanding 
he do something about all the gold 
that’s leaving our country. 


* 


A farmer hung a painting over his 
mantel and kept turning it in different 
positions and angles. Each time the 
effect was confusing. 

Finally his wife asked, “What in 
the world is that supposed to be?” 

“Why,” said the farmer, “it’s a 
realistic picture of the farm situation. 
No matter how you look at it, it just 
doesn’t make sense.” 


* 


It was dusk when a lady motorist 
stopped at a roadside filling station. 
“Please give me a quart of red oil,” 
she told the attendant. 

“A quart of red oil?” 

“Yes, of course,” she answered 
firmly. “Can’t you see my taillight 
has gone out?” 


A teacher says it’s not right for us 
parents to do our children’s homework. 
We're flattered that she thinks we 
could. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Turkey. General Cemal Gursel has 
been governing the country ever 
since he ousted the late Premier 
Adnan Menderes 17 months ago. 


Khrushchev’s Big Bomb 
And Berlin Decision 


Our country and most other UN 
members urged Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev not to explode the 50- 
megaton nuclear bomb that the Rus- 
sian leader planned to test at the 
end of October. A 50-megaton 
weapon has the explosive force of 
50,000,000 tons of TNT, and poisons 
the air with great quantities of 
radioactive fallout. 

As of this writing, it isn’t known 
whether Premier Khrushchev will 
heed the wide-scale request to call 
off the monstrous explosion. Other 
than propaganda benefits, Russia 
would have nothing to gain by test- 
ing such a powerful weapon. As 
has been pointed out, the destruc- 
tive effects of dropping three 20- 
megaton bombs would be even 
greater than dropping one 50- 
megaton bomb. 

Mr. Khrushchev knows this to be 
true, but he also feels the need to 
impress his opponents in the free 
world—as well as those in Russia 
and other Red lands who think he is 
not tough enough with the West. 

Premier Khrushchev, meanwhile, 
has given the West a little more 
time for negotiating with him on 
Berlin. The deadline of December 
31 for settling the issue has been 
postponed indefinitely. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 
The main articles next week will 


deal with (1) American Education 
Week, and (2) Nigeria. 
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English Skills 











ODAY’S column examines 2 very 
common errors in English. Do 
they occur in your usage? 


Misuse of Because 


Avoid: The reason he is late is 
because he stopped by the library. 

Say: The reason he is late is that 
he stopped by the library. 

Avoid: The reason for the Boston 
Tea Party was because the colonists 
felt unfairly taxed. 

Say: The reason for the Boston 
Tea Party was that the colonists 
felt unfairly taxed. 

Explanation: So far as meaning 
is concerned, this error is one of 
repetition. Because means for this 
reason; hence, “reason is because” 
means “the reason is for this 
reason.” (On the same basis, you 
should avoid the expression “the 
reason why.”) For an explanation 
of this construction, consult your 
English textbook. 


Real and Really 


Avoid: The test was real difficult. 

Say: The test was really difficult. 

Avoid: The umpire’s decision 
made the spectators real angry. 

Say: The umpire’s decision made 
the spectators really angry. 

Explanation: Since real is an ad- 
jective, it cannot modify other 
adjectives such as difficult or angry. 
Therefore, you should choose the 
adverb really. 

Properly used, real means gen- 
uine or true. Examples: This is a 
real diamond. He showed real 
anger. 





WORDS IN NEWS 


(sta’tis kwd) A 


Status quo. 
Latin phrase meaning “state in 
which,” status quo is used to desig- 
nate the existing state of affairs at 
a given time. Certain individuals 
and political parties desire to main- 
tain the status quo. Also, a govern- 
ment sometimes wishes to maintain 
the status quo in a particular inter- 
national situation. 

Junta. (jiin’ti or hin’té) A 
Spanish word meaning “together,” 
junta usually refers to a group of 
people who control a government 
after seizing power through rebel- 
lion. The military junta promised 
free elections within a year. 

Appeasement. (4-péz’ment) The 
act of bringing peace or quiet, 
appeasement has acquired the politi- 
cal meaning of yielding to a possi- 
ble enemy and surrendering princi- 
ples. Some historians feel that 
early appeasement of Hitler made 
him more aggressive and led inevi- 
tably to World War II. 








DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY PHYLLIS HOLYOAKE 


IN THE 1820's, Czarist Russia was one of the threatening powers that led us 


to write the Monroe Doctrine. 


Now Red Russia is an even greater menace. 


Today and Yesterday 





The Monroe Doctrine 


a 138 years ago (Decem- 
ber 2, 1823) President James 
Monroe warned European nations 
to keep hands off independent gov- 
ernments on the American conti- 
nents and not to seek more colonies 
in the New World. The warning, 
in a message to Congress, became 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

This Doctrine amounted to a 
guarantee to protect the Latin 
American Republics from _ recon- 
quest by their former Spanish and 
Portuguese rulers, but it meant 
much more. The policy applied to 
all who had in mind a new colonial- 
ism in the Americas, and it marked 
an important step toward U. S. par- 
ticipation in global affairs. 

The situation in the 1820’s and 
that of the present are similar in 
several respects, and the word 
crisis applies to both. The real 
issue in the Monroe period, as it 
is now, was how to protect our way 
of life against those who would 
destroy it. One powerful nation, 
Russia, has a role in both the past 
and present stories. 

In the 1820’s, Russia was a mon- 
archy. Its ruling Czar, Alexander 
I, formed an alliance of nations to 
put down rebellions against Euro- 
pean monarchies. At the same 
time, certain Spanish leaders were 
interested in regaining colonies in 
Latin America, and there were 
rumors that France was prepared 
to help Spain do this. 

Whatever the Czar’s interest in 
the Spanish-French plan may have 
been, he did have a desire to push 
the frontiers of Alaska (then under 
Russia) southward into Oregon ter- 
ritorial areas. 

Although generally cordial to- 
ward the United States in the past, 
Alexander wrote a piece about the 
coming end of republics. President 
Monroe made clear that Europe’s 
type of strong monarchical govern- 
ment was not wanted in the Ameri- 
that we were determined to 
defend the freedom we had won at 
great cost, and that we would re- 
gard any attempt to take inde- 
pendence away from other Ameri- 
cans as an unfriendly act. 

The fears of monarchy did not 
materialize, and Russia was unable 
to fulfill her dream of expansion 
along North America’s western 


cas, 


coasts. But Russia—now a pow- 
erful communist nation—is once 
again a great threat to free and 
independent nations everywhere. 
In Latin America, communism has 
taken hold in Cuba and has a foot- 
hold in some other lands there. 

Where Alexander I spoke of the 
end of republics in rather mild 
terms, Soviet Russian Premier 
Khrushchev has talked of burying 
democracy, of showering nuclear 
bombs on the free world, and of 
spreading his dictatorial type of 
communist government around the 
globe. 

President Kennedy speaks, as did 
President Monroe long ago, of 
our determination to seek peace 
but to fight for our freedom if we 
must. Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower, Chief Executives dur- 
ing the early and middle periods of 
the cold war 
with commu- 
nism, spoke in 
similar terms. 

There is one 
big difference 
between the 
crisis of 1823 
and that before 
us today. In ek 
Mr. Monroe’s LIBR. OF CONGRESS 
‘ Pres. Monroe 
time, we counted 
upon the oceans to help protect 
this hemisphere, and planned to 
keep out of the world’s troubles be- 
yond our shores. 

Today, the airplane, nuclear 
bombs, and missiles have shrunk 
the world. We live barely 15 min- 
utes away from assault by an en- 
emy if he should use missiles, and 
we can no longer count on the 
oceans as protective walis. 

As a result, the U. S. and her 
allies are trying to stop commu- 
nist thrusts wherever possible—in 
West Berlin, in Viet Nam and else- 
where in Asia, in Africa, as well 
as in Latin America. The risks are 
great, but so is the need to over- 
come them. 





Pronunciations 


Cemal Gursel—juh-mil’ gur-sé) 

Chou En-lai—jé én-li 

Jawaharlal Nehru—ja-wa'har-lal na’- 
roo 

Khrushchey—kroosh-chawf 

Kwame Nkrumah—kwi’mé én- 
kroo’ma 





NEWS QUIZ 











Attitudes Toward Reds 


1. What are some major reasons, 
cited in our article, for detesting com- 
munism and for rejecting ordinary 
pro-and-con debate on so-called “mer- 
its” of that system? 


2. How many nations have ever 
turned to communism through free 
elections? 


8. How does the Red-built wall in 
Berlin symbolize a failure of commu- 
nism? 

4. Why do the editors of this paper 
maintain that all Americans should be 
well informed as to Red claims and 
objectives? 


5. Many Americans who became 
war prisoners in the Korean conflict 
had little knowledge about commu- 
nism. According to a U. S. commis- 
sion, what were some of the results? 


6. Mention some specific issues, re- 
lating to communism or to the Red 
nations, on which patriotic Americans 
disagree among themselves. 


7. What, in the opinion of this 
paper, should be the public attitude 
toward unpopular or minority view- 
points on such issues? 


Discussion 


1. If you were arguing with a com- 
munist, do you think you would be able 
to answer him effectively and to pre- 
sent sound reasons for believing in 
democracy? Explain. 


2. To what extent do you agree or 
disagree with the views set forth in 
our statement of policy on issues re- 
lating to communism? Give reasons. 


__ Alliance for Progress 


1. What are some of the ills from 
which Latin America suffers? 


2. How does the existence of these 
difficulties pose a political threat to 
Latin American governments? 


3. What are the main provisions of 
the charter of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress? 


4. List the main social goals of the 
big development program. 


5. What are the main economic 
goals? 


6. Why do some observers fear a 
delay in carrying out required reforms 
in Latin America? 


7. Tell why Latin America’s raw 
materials may, from time to time, be 
a possible source of conflict between 
the United States and the nations to 
the south. 


1. Do you or do you not approve 
of the Alliance for Progress? Explain. 


2. What do you think are some of 
the best ways of promoting under- 
standing and goodwill between Latin 
America and the United States? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What events at the Moscow Com- 
munist Party meeting strengthened 
the beliefs of those people who think 
there is a growing “split” between 
Russia and Red China? 


2. Briefly describe the conflict be- 
tween Khrushchev and his opponents 
within Russia. 


8. For what purpose is Ghana seek- 
ing funds from Uncle Sam? Give 2 
U.S. points of view on this issue. 


4. Tell why Syria has often been in- 
vaded by warriors during its history. 


5. Why was Russia a fertile ground 
for the radical teachings of Marx? 
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